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The  summary  information  in  this  report  provides  teachers,  school 
administrators,  and  students  with  an  overview  of  results  from  the 
January  1999  administration  of  the  Social  Studies  33  Diploma 
Examination.  This  information  is  most  helpful  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  detailed  school  and  jurisdiction  reports  that  are  provided 
electronically  to  schools  and  school  jurisdiction  offices.  A provincial 
report  containing  a detailed  analysis  of  the  combined  January,  June,  and 
August  results  is  made  available  annually. 

Description  of  the  Examination 

The  Social  Studies  33  Diploma  Examination  consists  of  60  multiple- 
choice  questions  worth  60%  and  four  writing  assignments  worth  40% 
of  the  total  examination  mark. 

Achievement  of  Standards 

The  information  reported  is  based  on  the  final  course  marks  achieved 
by  6 342  students  who  wrote  the  January  1999  examination  and  received 
a school-awarded  mark. 

• 93.3%  of  these  students  achieved  the  acceptable  standard 
(a  final  course  mark  of  50%  or  higher) 

• 5.6%  of  these  students  achieved  the  standard  of  excellence 
(a  final  course  mark  of  80%  or  higher) 

Of  the  students  who  wrote  the  January  1999  examination,  47.1%  were 
female  and  52.9%  were  male. 

• 92.8%  of  the  female  students  and  93.7%  of  the  male  students 
achieved  the  acceptable  standard 

• 5.4%  of  the  female  students  and  5.9%  of  the  male  students 
achieved  the  standard  of  excellence 

Provincial  Averages 

• The  average  school-awarded  mark  was  62.1%. 

• The  average  diploma  examination  mark  was  63.3%. 

• The  average  final  course  mark,  representing  an  equal 
weighting  of  the  school-awarded  mark  and  the  diploma 
examination  mark,  was  63.1%. 
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Multiple-Choice  Questions 

Examination  Blueprint 

There  are  60  multiple-choice  questions  each  worth  one  mark.  Each  question  is  classified  in  two  ways:  by  the 
curricular  content  area  (topic)  being  tested  and  by  the  knowledge  and  skill  objectives  required  to  answer  the 
question.  The  examination  blueprint  illustrates  the  distribution  of  questions  in  January  1999  according  to 
these  classifications. 

All  questions  on  the  diploma  examination  require  students  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  social  studies  content 
and  to  apply  social  studies  skills  to  that  knowledge  base.  The  reporting  categories  below  define  the  general 
types  of  questions  that  appear  on  the  examination  and  the  categories  for  which  information  is  reported. 


Question  Classification  by  Topic 

Total 

Questions 

Topic  A:  Political  and 
Economic  Systems 

Topic  B:  Global  Inter- 
action in  the  20th  Century 

Knowledge  and  application 
of  facts,  concepts,  and 
generalizations  related  to 
the  world’s  political  and 
economic  systems  as  out- 
lined in  the  Program  of 
Studies. 

Knowledge  and  application 
of  facts,  concepts,  and 
generalizations  related  to 
the  interaction  of  nations 
since  1918  as  outlined  in  the 
Program  of  Studies. 

Question  Classification  by  Knowledge  and  Skill  Objectives 

Understanding  Information 
and  Ideas 

These  questions  require  students  to 
demonstrate  their  knowledge  and 
comprehension  of  generalizations,  key 
concepts,  and  related  facts  and  content. 

1,2,  3,6,  9,  12,  14,  16,  17, 
18,  20,21,25,26,  30 

31,33,34,  36,41,42,  43, 
48,49,51,52,53,55,56, 
58 

30 

Interpreting  Information  and  Ideas 

These  questions  require  students  to  use 
their  understanding  of  social  studies  to 
analyze  and  interpret  information  and 
ideas. 

4,7,  10,  11,  13,  15,  19,  22, 
23,  27 

32,  35,  38,  40,  44,  46,  47, 
50,  57,  59 

20 

Applying  Information  and  Ideas 

These  questions  require  students  to 
demonstrate  their  understanding  of  social 
studies  by  applying  information  and 
ideas. 

5,  8,  24,  28,  29 

37,  39,  45,  54,  60 

10 

Total  Questions 

30 

30 

60 

Subtest  Results  '^' 

Results  are  reported  in  average  raw  scores. 

Total  of  all  multiple-choice  questions:  40.7  out  of  60. 

by  Topic  by  Knowledge  and  Skill  Objectives 

• Political  and  Economic  Systems:  20.4  out  of  30  • Understanding  Information  and  Ideas:  19.8  out  of  30 

• Global  Interaction  in  the  20th  Century:  20.3  out  of  30  • Interpreting  Information  and  Ideas:  14.1  out  of  20 

• Applying  Information  and  Ideas:  6.8  out  of  10 


*Readers  are  cautioned  not  to  compare  subtest  results  because  the  subtests  are  not  of  equal  difficulty.  Instead,  readers  should  compare  these 
provincial  subtest  results  with  their  own  school  results. 
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Question-by-Question  Results 


Question 

Key 

Difficulty' 

1 

C 

74.3 

2 

B 

66.0 

3 

C 

76.9 

4 

A 

40.8 

5 

B 

89.2 

6 

C 

34.7 

7 

D 

68.9 

8 

B 

82.1 

9 

D 

68.3 

10 

D 

53.2 

11 

C 

84.9 

12 

B 

56.2 

13 

A 

66.7 

14 

C 

49.2 

15 

D 

78.1 

16 

A 

89.5 

17 

B 

86.1 

18 

C 

47.1 

19 

D 

75.0 

20 

A 

75.4 

21 

D 

63.1 

22 

B 

80.1 

23 

D 

72.4 

24 

A 

66.8 

25 

C 

76.3 

26 

D 

57.1 

27 

A 

78.0 

28 

B 

90.5 

29 

B 

39.9 

30 

C 

55.2 

31 

A 

61.2 

32 

D 

52.3 

33 

C 

86.1 

34 

A 

73.8 

35 

A 

86.2 

36 

C 

48.8 

37 

C 

49.2 

38 

B 

75.4 

39 

D 

76.8 

40 

B 

68.3 

41 

D 

68.9 

42 

A 

81.6 

43 

C 

73.0 

44 

B 

75.8 

45 

D 

83.0 

46 

A 

77.8 

47 

D 

77.9 

48 

C 

52.7 

49 

A 

83.6 

50 

A 

66.3 

51 

B 

84.2 

52 

A 

45.2 

53 

B 

56.2 

54 

D 

62.2 

55 

D 

43.3 

56 

D 

81.9 

57 

A 

87.0 

58 

C 

60.9 

59 

B 

45.1 

60 

B 

43.6 

* Difficulty — percentage  of  students 
answering  the  question  correctly 


The  table  at  the  left  shows  question-by-question  results  and  the  keyed 
answers.  Parallel  tables  in  the  school  and  jurisdiction  reports  show  the 
percentage  of  students  who  selected  each  alternative.  By  comparing  school 
and  jurisdiction  results  with  provincial  results  presented  here,  teachers  can 
determine  areas  of  strength  and  weakness  in  the  achievement  of  their 
students  and,  consequently,  areas  of  potential  strength  and  weakness  in  their 
programs. 


Examiners^  Comments 

The  multiple-choice  questions  require  students  to  go  beyond  simply 
recalling  information  to  apply  their  knowledge  and  thinking  skills. 

Students  must  demonstrate  that  they  understand  social  studies  concepts; 
that  they  comprehend  historical,  political,  and  economic  relationships;  and 
that  they  can  interpret  and  evaluate  social  studies  information 
and  ideas. 

The  following  table  gives  results  for  six  questions  selected  from  the 
examination.  The  table  shows  the  percentage  of  students,  in  five  groups, 
that  answered  each  question  correctly.  The  comments  on  pages  4 and  5 
address  some  of  the  decisions  that  students  may  have  made  and  some  of  the 
skills  they  may  have  used  to  answer  these  questions  correctly. 


Percentage  of  Students  Correctly 
Answering  Selected  Multiple-Choice  Questions 


Student  Group 

6 

10 

Question  Number 
11  29  43 

57 

All  students 

34.7 

53.2 

84.9 

39.9 

73.0 

87.0 

Students  achieving  the  standard 
of  excellence  (80%  or  higher,  or  A) 
on  the  whole  examination 

60.8 

74.4 

97.6 

51.3 

98.1 

99.2 

Students  achieving  the  acceptable 
standard  who  received  marks 
between  65%  and  79%,  or  B, 
on  the  whole  examination 

37.7 

59.2 

91.9 

43.2 

90.6 

95.3 

Students  achieving  the  acceptable 
standard  who  received  marks 
between  50%  and  64%,  or  C, 
on  the  whole  examination 

26.6 

46.8 

82.5 

38.1 

64.3 

85.3 

Students  who  have  not  achieved 
the  acceptable  standard  (49%  or 
less)  on  the  whole  examination 

31.1 

39.6 

62.9 

28.0 

30.1 

59.6 
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6.  Karl  Marx  developed  his  economic  theories  as  a result 
of  his  experience  of  the  harsh  economic  conditions  in 
Europe  created  by 

A.  fascist  dictatorships 

B.  democratic  socialism 

*C.  laissez-faire  capitalism 

D.  communist  dictatorships 


Question  6 was  the  most  difficult  question  on  the  January 
1999  examination.  The  correct  answer  was  chosen  by  only 
34.7%  of  all  students.  Among  students  achieving  the 
standard  of  excellence,  60.8%  selected  the  correct  response. 
Rates  of  success  on  this  question  quickly  decline  with  other 
student  groups.  Even  among  students  who  achieved  a mark 
on  the  entire  examination  of  between  65  and  79,  only  37.7% 
selected  the  correct  answer.  The  most  popular  incorrect 
answer  selected  by  students  was  choice  D.  This  may  have 
been  due  either  to  conceptual  confusion,  or  a misreading  of 
the  stem  of  the  question.  If  students  read  the  question  too 
quickly  without  considering  the  context  established,  they 
could  make  the  instant  association  between  Karl  Marx  and 
communism.  Many  students  also  selected  choice  A.  For 
some  of  these  students,  there  may  have  been  an  association 
made  between  the  word  “harsh”  in  the  stem  of  the  question 
and  “fascist”  in  this  choice. 


Use  the  following  excerpt  from  a speech  to  answer 
questions  10  and  11. 


we  are  giving  opportunity  of 
employment  to  a quarter  of  a million  of  the 
unemployed,  especially  the  young  . . . who  have 
dependents,  to  let  them  go  into  forestry  and  flood-prevention 
work. . . . And  in  creating  this  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  we 
are  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  We  are  clearly  enhancing 
the  value  of  our  natural  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
are  reUeving  . . . distress.  This  great  group  . . . have 

, entered  upon  their  work  on  a purely 

^ voluntary  basis. 


10.  The  national  leader  who  gave  this  speech  was 

A.  Joseph  Stalin,  Soviet  leader 

B.  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  Soviet  leader 

C.  Ronald  Reagan,  American  president 
*D.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  American  president 


Questions  10  and  11  demonstrate  a contrast  in  achievement 
that  has  been  observed  in  previous  Social  Studies  33 
excuninations.  On  the  first  question,  only  53.2%  of  students 
correctly  identified  the  speaker  as  Franklin  Roosevelt.  In 
contrast,  on  the  second  question,  84.9%  of  students 
identified  the  economic  policy.  Both  questions  focus  on  the 
same  information  source;  however,  question  10  asks  students 
to  identify  who  is  making  a statement,  while  question  1 1 
focuses  on  the  nature  of  the  government  policy  being 
promised.  These  observations  mirror  those  of  previous 
examination  results  where  it  has  been  noted  that  Social 
Studies  33  students  commonly  have  more  difficulty  with  the 
specifics  of  the  course  than  they  do  with  the  broader 
concepts  and  generalizations.  This  observation  is  reinforced 
by  the  results  for  questions  7 and  8 on  this  examination. 
These  two  questions  address  an  information  source  from  a 
similar  approach  with  remarkably  similar  results. 


11.  To  address  the  economic  hardship  indicated  in  this 

speech,  the  government 

A.  used  forceful  measures  to  eliminate  poverty 

B.  remained  uninvolved  in  the  operation  of  the 
marketplace 

*C.  took  an  active  role  to  reduce  suffering  and 
restore  prosperity 

D.  protected  manufacturers  from  competition  with 
foreign  producers 
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Use  the  following  newspaper  headlines  to  answer 
question  29. 


29.  Which  newspaper  displays  a headline  indicating  an 
event  that  would  not  occur  in  Canada? 

A.  The  Times 
*B.  The  Daily 

C.  The  Leader 

D.  The  Herald 


43.  The  American  policy  of  containment  was  designed  to 

A.  encourage  political  cooperation  between  East 
and  West  bloc  nations 

B.  promote  the  United  Nations  as  the  best  agency 
to  preserve  peace 

*C.  halt  the  expansion  of  cormnunist  influence 
around  the  globe 

D.  discourage  nations  from  testing  nuclear 
weapons 


Use  the  following  information  to  answer  question  57. 


The  flag  of  the  European  Union:  each  star  represents  a 
member  nation. 

57.  The  arrangement  of  stars  on  the  flag  symbolizes 

European  Union  efforts  to 

*A.  create  unity  by  promoting  economic 
cooperation  among  member  nations 

B.  isolate  member  nations  from  international 
economic  relations 

C.  create  a powerful  and  aggressive  military 
alliance 

D.  eliminate  the  need  for  the  United  Nations 


Question  29  is  unusual  in  that  more  students  selected  a wrong 
alternative  (choice  D - 41.1%)  than  the  keyed  response 
(Choice  B - 39.9%).  A strong  attraction  to  choice  D was 
consistent  for  all  student  sub-groups.  Among  students 
achieving  the  standard  of  excellence,  51.3%  selected  the 
correct  answer,  while  43.1%  selected  choice  D.  With  other 
groups  the  gap  between  the  two  choices  narrows.  Among  the 
students  who  did  not  achieve  the  acceptable  standard,  41.1% 
selected  choice  D while  only  39.9%  selected  the  correct 
response.  It  is  difficult,  with  any  certainty,  to  discuss  why 
over  2 500  students  of  diverse  ability  selected  a wrong  answer. 
It  may  be  that  the  words  “backbencher”  and  “caucus” 
confused  students  of  all  levels  of  achievement  because  these 
words  were  not  contextualized  with  reference  to  the  House  of 
Commons  or  parliament.  It  may  also  be  possible  that  some 
students  do  not  understand  the  concept  of  party  solidarity  as 
practiced  in  Canada;  therefore,  they  do  not  think  that 
parliamentarians  can  be  removed  from  caucus  for  criticizing 
their  party’s  leader.  Whatever  the  case,  the  keyed  answer  is 
clearly  correct  and  is  consistent  with  the  fundamental  principle 
of  democratic  states;  the  separation  of  powers. 


Results  for  question  43  demonstrate  a high  level  of 
discrimination  between  those  who  achieved  the  acceptable 
standard  and  those  who  did  not.  Overall,  73.0%  of  students 
selected  the  correct  answer.  Among  those  students  achieving 
the  standard  of  excellence,  98.1%  selected  the  correct  answer. 
Among  those  students  who  did  not  achieve  the  acceptable 
standard,  only  30.1%  chose  the  correct  answer,  a rate  only 
marginally  higher  than  one  would  expect  to  see  if,  these 
students  as  a group,  were  simply  guessing  in  response  to  this 
question.  Clearly,  students  who  achieved  the  standard  of 
excellence  understand  the  concept  of  containment.  Students 
who  did  not  achieve  the  acceptable  standard  would  also  have 
been  taught  the  term,  but  evidently  they  have  more  difficulty 
understanding  its  purpose  during  the  Cold  War. 


Question  57  was  very  easy  for  students  as  87.0%  selected  the 
correct  response.  Success  on  this  question  was  not  limited  to 
the  highest  achieving  group,  although  among  this  group  99.2% 
chose  the  keyed  answer  (put  another  way,  only  5 students 
among  the  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  who  achieved  the 
standard  of  excellence  chose  an  answer  other  than  the  key). 
Even  among  students  who  did  not  achieve  the  acceptable 
standard,  59.6%  correctly  answered  the  question.  These 
results  offer  good  news  about  student  achievement.  The  great 
majority  of  Social  Studies  33  students  either  clearly 
understand  the  nature  of  the  European  Union  and/or  they  are 
able  to  use  their  observational  skills  to  examine  symbolic 
representations  in  order  to  interpret  a visual  source. 
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Writing  Assignments 


The  Social  Studies  33  examination  contains  four  writing  assignments  interspersed  throughout  the  examination. 
Each  assignment  is  related  to  a specific  curricular  theme  and  assesses  several  skills.  Readers  will  find  the  written- 
response  results  most  meaningful  in  the  context  of  the  assignments  and  the  scoring  descriptors. 

The  scoring  criteria  applied  to  evaluate  student  performance  are  the  same  for  each  assignment.  The  scoring 
guides  that  describe  scoring  criteria  are  found  in  the  1998-99  Social  Studies  33  Information  Bulletin. 

The  table  on  this  page  outlines  the  curricular  focus  of  each  assignment,  the  categories  for  scoring  each  assignment, 
the  amount  each  category  contributes  to  the  total  mark  of  the  examination,  and  the  percentage  of  students 
achieving  at  the  various  levels.  In  January  1999,  the  average  raw  score  for  the  writing  assignment  portion  of  the 
examination  was  22.6  out  of  40. 

The  most  useful  starting  place  for  reviewing  these  results  is  at  the  Satisfactory  3 level.  Such  work  exceeds  the 
pass  mark  of  50%. 

Examination  Blueprint  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  Scores 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Scores 

Description  of  the  Scoring  Proportion  of  Excellent  Competent  Satisfactory  Limited  Poor 

Writing  Assignment*  Category  Total  Mark(%)  5 4.5  4 3.5  3 2.5  2 1.5  1 Ins** 


Writing  Assignment  I 
Interpretation  of 

Ideas  and  Support 

7.5 

2.0 

2.8 

10.1 

11.5 

22.3 

17.1 

19.1 

7.8 

4.6 

2.3 

Visual  Images 

Communication 
of  Ideas 

2.5 

2.3 

3.5 

11.5 

15.7 

43.6 

13.4 

5.9 

1.2 

0.6 

2.3 

Writing  Assignment  II 
Contemporary  Issues 

Ideas  and  Support 

7.5 

2.0 

2.6 

10.4 

14.1 

34.2 

19.6 

13.2 

2.4 

0.9 

0.5 

Communication 
of  Ideas 

2.5 

2.2 

2.7 

11.7 

16.4 

45.6 

13.0 

6.4 

1.2 

0.3 

0.5 

Writing  Assignment  III 
Contemporary  Issues 

Ideas  and  Support 

7.5 

1.5 

2.0 

8.8 

10.5 

24.9 

21.0 

19.9 

6.3 

2.7 

2.4 

Communication 
of  Ideas 

2.5 

1.8 

2.3 

9.5 

14.3 

43.6 

15.5 

8.1 

2.0 

0.6 

2.4 

Writing  Assignment  IV 
Comprehension  of 

Ideas  and  Support 

7.5 

1.5 

2.2 

9.2 

11.4 

25.0 

18.1 

18.8 

5.9 

3.8 

4.2 

Generalizations  and 

Conrununication 

2.5 

1.7 

2.3 

9.3 

12.9 

40.9 

15.6 

9.4 

2.7 

1.0 

4.2 

Concepts  of  Ideas 


* See  pages  20  and  21  of  the  1998-99  Social  Studies  33  Information  Bulletin  for  a detailed  description  of  the  Writing 
Assignments. 

**  Ins  (Insufficient)  is  a special  category  that  includes  students  who  did  not  attempt  the  assignment,  who  wrote  too  little  to 
evaluate,  or  who  wrote  answers  that  were  completely  off  topic. 

Note:  The  shaded  portion  represents  the  percentage  of  students  who  achieved  or  exceeded  the  acceptable  standard.  Students 
with  scores  of  4,  4.5,  and/or  5 have  achieved  the  standard  of  excellence . 

Examiners  ^ Comments 

The  January  1999  diploma  examination  provides  a basis  for  many  insights  into  the  knowledge  and  skills  of 
students  in  Social  Studies  33  as  they  communicate  in  written  form.  After  seven  administrations,  there  is  evidence 
of  improvement  in  students’  written  work.  In  January  1996,  the  mean  score  on  the  written  portion  of  the 
examination  was  20.7  out  of  40.  On  the  January  1999  examination,  the  mean  score  was  22.6  out  of  40.  Reports 
from  schools  and  markers  indicate  that  students  had  enough  time  to  complete  the  examination  in  the  allotted 
time.  The  majority  of  students  completed  all  writing  assignments. 
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Writing  Assignment  I:  Interpreting  Visual  Images 

Writing  Assignment  I is  part  of  the  section  of  the  examination  that  focused  on  economic  systems  and  issues.  Preceding  the 
assignment  page  are  two  photographs,  one  of  a family  in  the  1920s  enjoying  a picnic  on  a sunny  day.  The  second  photograph 
shows  a farm  family  posing  in  front  of  a dust-covered  car  pulling  a storage  trailer.  This  second  photograph  is  captioned.-  “A 
Saskatchewan  farm  family  forced  to  abandon  their  land,  looking  for  a new  farm  near  Edmonton,  1934.”  Students  were  asked: 
What  idea(s)  do  the  photographs  communicate  to  you  about  changing  economic  conditions  in  a capitalist  economy? 

This  writing  assignment  created  the  most  polarized  results  of  any  of  the  assignments  on  the  January  1999  examination.  On  the 
Ideas  and  Support  category,  14.9%  of  students  achieved  a mark  of  80%  or  higher.  On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  34. 1 % of 
students  received  a mark  below  50%.  These  statistics  support  marker  observations  that  while  some  students  were  clearly 
comfortable  with  the  topic  and  produced  thoughtful  compositions,  a significant  proportion  of  students  demonstrated 
conceptual  confusion. 

Many  students  who  achieved  Competent  (4)  and  Excellent  (5)  chose  to  focus  on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  “boom 
and  bust  cycle.”  In  doing  so  these  students  demonstrated  a strong  understanding  of  free  market  economics  and  a potential 
downside  to  a reliance  on  market  forces  to  guide  the  economy.  Although  not  a requirement  of  the  assignment,  many  students 
provided  very  thoughtful  interpretations  of  the  two  photographs.  Students  often  identified  nuances  such  as  the  lack  of  shoes 
on  the  feet  of  the  people  in  the  second  photograph,  or  the  contrast  in  lighting  between  the  two  photographs. 

Most  students  who  achieved  Satisfactory  (3)  were  able  to  discuss  economic  fluctuations  in  market  economies.  Some  writers 
at  this  level  focused  more  on  the  idea  of  a gap  existing  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  a market  economy  than  on  the  idea 
that  economies  fluctuate  over  time. 

There  were  a variety  of  problems  with  responses  by  students  who  achieved  Limited  (2)  and  Poor  (1).  Some  of  these  students 
chose,  as  has  typically  occurred  on  previous  examinations,  to  simply  describe  the  two  photographs,  without  providing  any 
observations  regarding  their  relationship.  Other  students  responded  by  suggesting  that  the  photographs  contrasted  two 
economic  systems  (usually  communism  and  capitalism),  rather  than  representing  the  changes  that  can  occur  in  a market- 
oriented  economy. 


Writing  Assignment  II:  Contemporary  Issues 

Section  Two  of  the  examination  centred  on  political  systems  and  issues.  The  writing  assignment  in  this  section  is  preceded  by 
a checklist  with  seven  questions  that  focused  on  issues  of  government  control  and  individual  liberty.  The  question  asked  was: 
How  much  control  should  a government  have  over  the  activities  of  citizens? 

Student  achievement  on  this  assignment  was  the  highest  of  the  four  assignments  on  this  examination.  Relatively  few  students 
(17%)  failed  to  achieve  a mark  of  50%  or  higher  on  the  Ideas  and  Support  category.  Further,  15%  of  students  received  a 
mark  of  80%  or  higher  on  this  same  scoring  category. 

Students  who  achieved  Satisfactory  (3)  commonly  chose  a pedestrian  approach  to  the  assignment  by  responding  directly  to 
several  or  all  of  the  questions  from  the  checklist.  Typically,  these  students  added  to  the  checklist  statements  with  brief 
additional  comments  to  support  their  responses. 

Students  who  achieved  Limited  (2)  usually  addressed  several  of  the  questions  in  the  checklist  but  made  little  effort  to  support 
opinions  with  evidence  and  argumentation.  Students  who  achieved  Poor  (1)  generally  had  difficulty  addressing  the 
assignment.  Their  lack  of  clarity  left  markers  in  doubt  as  to  the  position  taken  on  the  question  of  government  control. 

At  the  higher  end  of  the  scoring  scales  Competent  (4)  and  Excellent  (5),  students  typically  used  a selective  approach  to  the 
checklist  questions.  These  students  would  offer  clear  and  supported  opinions  on  issues  for  which  they  evidently  felt  an 
interest.  For  these  students,  two  of  the  common  topics  were  the  censorship  of  Internet  information  and  the  application  of 
weapons-control  legislation.  Both  of  these  topics  have  been  widely  discussed  in  public  forums  and  clearly  engaged  students. 
These  students  utilized  the  checklist  format  in  the  manner  for  which  it  was  designed;  in  that,  they  do  not  simply  offer  a yes/no 
set  of  responses  to  the  questions.  Instead,  they  provided  well-supported  responses  to  questions  that  captured  their  interest. 


Writing  Assignment  III:  Contemporary  Issues 

Writing  Assignment  III  is  in  the  section  of  the  examination  that  focused  on  the  period  from  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
until  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  writing  assignment  required  students  to  respond  to  an  editorial  defending  Neville 
Chamberlain’s  use  of  appeasement  in  negotiating  with  Adolf  Hitler  in  the  late  1930s.  The  question  asked  of  students  was:  Do 
you  agree  with  the  editor’s  conclusion  that  appeasement  can  be  an  effective  way  to  “stop  aggression  and  avoid  war’’?  Why? 
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This  assignment  demonstrated  the  lowest  proportion  of  marks  for  Ideas  and  Support  at  the  Standard  of  Excellence  (12.3%). 
There  was  also  a significant  proportion  of  the  student  population  that  received  a mark  of  less  that  50%  on  this  scale  (31.3%  of 
students). 

For  students  achieving  Poor  (1),  a recurring  problem  was  that  of  conceptual  confusion  as  to  what  precisely  is  meant  by  the 
word  “appeasement.”  Students  at  this  level  provided  a number  of  unique  interpretations  of  this  word.  For  example,  a number 
of  markers  read  papers  in  which  students  confused  appeasement  with  impeachment.  Considering  that  students  wrote  the 
examination  during  a U.S.  Senate  trial,  this  error  is  more  understandable  but  not  any  less  disturbing.  Students  at  the  Limited 
(2)  level  of  achievement  typically  demonstrated  a simplistic  understanding  of  appeasement,  but  they  were  often  inconsistent  in 
the  position  they  adopted  on  the  issue.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a student  to  begin  the  composition  supporting  appeasement  and 
then  later  contradicting  this  position  by  arguing  for  an  alternative  approach. 

Students  achieving  Satisfactory  (3)  were  able  to  address  the  question  and  offer  an  opinion  on  the  issue  supported  by  a 
combination  of  reiterated  points  from  the  editorial  plus  further  elaboration  and  argumentation.  The  argumentation  was  often 
superficial,  and  historic  evidence  if  used,  was  generalized. 

Many  markers  noted  that  among  students  achieving  Competent  (4)  and  Excellent  (5),  there  was  a greater  willingness  to 
challenge  the  position  of  the  editorial  writer  and  argue  against  appeasement.  It  was  also  refreshing  for  markers  to  see  that 
many  students  referred  to  contemporary  international  events.  The  most  common  event  cited  was  that  of  the  United  States  and 
its  diplomatic  dealings  with  Saddam  Hussein  in  Iraq.  Another  strength  of  the  compositions  at  these  levels  was  the  judicious 
use  of  information  from  the  editorial.  Many  of  these  students  skillfully  wove  quotations  into  the  body  of  their  compositions 
and  credited  the  quotes  correctly  with  quotation  marks. 

Writing  Assignment  IV:  Comprehension  of  Generalizations/Concepts 

The  final  writing  assignment  on  the  January  1999  examination  was  included  in  Section  Five  of  the  examination:  “The 
Contemporary  World.”  The  question  asked  of  students  was:  What  efforts  have  nations  made  to  encourage  international 
cooperation?  This  assignment  had  the  second  highest  proportion  of  students  receiving  a mark  for  Ideas  and  Support  below 
50%  (32.7%).  This  assignment  also  had  the  highest  proportion  of  students  receive  an  INS  (4.2%).  As  this  is  the  final 
question  on  the  examination,  the  high  INS  rate  may  be,  at  least  in  part,  due  to  a conscious  decision  of  some  students  to  not 
attempt  the  assignment. 

Markers  were  impressed  by  the  knowledge  of  contemporary  efforts  to  preserve  peace  demonstrated  by  students  who  achieved 
Competent  (4)  and  Excellent  (5).  These  students  cited  appropriate  examples  of  actions  taken  and  the  organizations  that  have 
been  involved  in  initiating  these  actions.  Markers  were  left  with  the  impression  that  these  students  did  not  rely  on  the 
preceding  multiple-choice  questions  to  “fill-in”  their  compositions;  however,  the  questions  and  sources  may  have  helped 
students  recall  information  they  had  internalized  through  their  studies. 

Students  who  achieved  Satisfactory  (3)  relied  to  a greater  extent  on  the  multiple-choice  information.  They  were  able  to  add 
their  own  ideas  to  this  information  and  assemble  it  into  compositions  that  provided  a generalized  response  to  the  question. 
Typically,  a student  would  argue  that  the  “United  Nations  has  done  a lot,  such  as  peacekeeping  and  aid  programs,”  without 
providing  specific  examples  to  support  the  argumentation.  Further  elaboration  was  needed  to  strengthen  such  writing. 

Students  who  achieved  Limited  (2)  and  Poor  (1)  were  usually  highly  generalized  in  their  responses.  They  referred  to  one  or 
possibly  several  efforts  at  cooperation,  but  they  were  unable  to  cite  specific  examples  or  mention,  where  appropriate,  related 
international  organizations.  In  some  instances,  these  students  exhibited  major  errors;  for  example,  they  misunderstood  the 
role  and  purpose  of  an  organization  such  as  the  EU  or  NATO.  Some  students  also  used  inappropriate  evidence  for  support; 
for  instance,  some  cited  the  UN  action  against  Iraq  in  1991  as  an  example  of  peacekeeping.  These  students  were  more  likely 
to  simply  “lift”  phrases  from  sources  in  the  examination  without  demonstrating  an  understanding  or  an  appropriate  application 
of  this  information. 


For  further  information,  contact  Tim  Coates  (tcoates@edc.gov.ab.ca)  or  Elana  Scraba  (escraba@edc.gov.ab.ca)  at  the  Student  Evaluation 
Branch,  (780)  427-0010.  To  call  toll-free  from  outside  of  Edmonton,  dial  310-0000. 

Copyright  1999,  the  Crown  in  Right  of  Alberta,  as  represented  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  Student  Evaluation  Branch,  11160  Jasper 
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